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‘THE SINGER. 





By John Ward Stimson. 





The Singer sings and passes on his 
way; 


He takes no note of time, by night or 
day ; 

He has his Quest—to sing his ronde- 
lay. : 


Across the void his magic arrows fly; 

They glance on mount and moor; they 
pierce the sky; 

Fall on the cottage floor, and by the 
fountain lie. 


His quiver trembles full; his bow is 
strung! 

He presses onward yet—his heart is 
young; 

He still must sing his song; he hath 
no other tongue. 

Forgive him, then, if yet his faltering 
voice 

Falls on thy ear—he hath no other 
choice. 

He hails the Christmas morn, and bids 
the earth “Rejoice!” 

“The earth’?—ah yes! that laggard 
dull of ear, 

That greets all Sibyl leaves with flout 
and jeer! 

Sneer on! Yet still the Christ-truths 
reappear! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


the of Moral 
and Political Science has offered a 
prize of $400 for a thesis on “The 
Right of Suffrage. Should it be ex- 
tended to In what circum- 
stances, and what extent? The 
history of the movement and its appli- 


In France, Academy 


women? 
to 


eation in France and in foreign coun- 
tries.” The competition is open to 
both sexes, and nothing is said as to 
the competitors being French subjects. 
The prize will be awarded in 1913. 


George H. Fall was this week elect- 
ec Mayor of Malden, Mass., by a good 
plurality. This ensures Malden a 
elean and honest administration. It 
also ensures fair play for the women 
ef Malden, so far as the Mayor has 
power to give it to them. One of Mr. 
Fall’s opponents during the campaign 
said that he “‘had not attracted much 
attention” when in the Legislature. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe thereupon sent 
to the Malden Evening News a letter 
reminding the voters that it was Mr. 
Fall who introduced and _ earried 
through the Legislature the bill mak- 
ing mothers equal guardians of their 
minor children with the fathers—a 
measure for which all women and all 
justice-loving men have cause to be 
grateful to him. Mr. Fall and his 
wife are both of them lawyers, and 
their eliest daughter has distin- 
guished herself in the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. 




















A COLORADO WOMAN VOTER. 
MRS. RUTH BRYAN LEAVITT. 


Joe Gargery says to Pip in “Great!many gentlemen from the South, and 


Expectations,” after a discussion on 
the permissibility of lying, “There's 
one thing you may be sure of, Pip, 
namely, that lies is lies. They come 
from the Father of Lies, and work 
round to the same.” The false as- 
sumption that a woman ought not to 
have the same legal rights as a man 
works mischief in all sorts of unex- 
pected ways. In Texas, the other day, 
a representative of the Standard Oil 
Company had committed perjury and 
was on trial. A woman notary in the 
service of the State administered the 
oath to Henry Clay Pierce when he 
swore his company, the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, was not in any way 
connected with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The defense set up was that a 
woman could not legally be a notary 
or administer an oath, so that a false 
oath made before her was not per- 
jury. Judge Robertson for the Oil 
Company devoted a whole morning to 
an elaborate argument to uphold this 
scandalous contention. Commenting 
on the affair, an indignant correspon- 
dent writes: 

Is it extravagant to say that, since 
woman’s alien condition is a means 
by which criminals may escape jus- 
tice, it is a danger to the stability of 
free government? 





Much desirable copy is delayed by 
Christmas advertising. We hope our 
friends will be patient if the State 
correspondence is slow in appearing 
at this time. 





The Ottawa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has addressed a letter to the 
wives of the members of the Provin- 
cial Parliament, asking their help to 
secure the passage of a suffrage bill. 
It sa; ., in part: 

It has been galling to our pride as 
Canadian women, loyal daughters of 
the largest, and, we had ever felt, the 
most progressive of Britain’s colonies, 
to find our sisters in New Zealand and 
Australia welcomed to the full rights 
of citizenship, while we remain out- 
casts, classed with “undesirables” and 
“deficients.” In what, we ask our- 
selves, have we failed? In what have 
these sisters, over the seas, excelled 
us? Have we not willingly risked our 
lives to give to our country its sons 
and daughters? Have we not cared 
for and instructed these future citi- 
zens, safeguarding them in every way 
possible in our disabled position? 
Have we not been so active in benefi- 
cent reform work that, despite our 
disabilities, we can claim to be the 
greatest power for social reform in 
this country today? 

The letter is womanly and dignified 
throughout. All interested are invited 
to communicate with Mrs. Flora Mac- 
Donald Dennison, 22 Carleton street, 
Toronto. 





Miss Ellen Glasgow, the _ distin- 
guished Southern writer, lately re- 
turned to her home in Richmond, Va., 
after a trip abroad, and a sojourn at 
Colorado Springs. In an interview in 
the Richmond Evening Journal, Miss 
Glasgow gives her experience of the 
suffrage leaders in England, and her 
observations of woman suffrage in 
Colorado. She says, in part: 

“While at Colorado Springs, I met 





without an exception 
cated woman suffrage. This was a 
pleasant surprise. Throughout Eng- 
land the leaders in the very forefront 
of the present campaign are earnest, 
modest and refined. I may mention 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, author of 
“Ships That Pass in the Night,” and 
Miss May Sinclair, who wrote that im- 
pressive and powerful book, ‘The Di- 
vine Fire.” Mrs. Pankhurst is a wo- 
man of high ideals, and one who will 
perform unflinchingly her duty as she 
sees it. I confess myself surprised at 
the apparent earnestness and wide 
scope assumed by the suffrage move- 
ment in staid old Richmond. Yet I 
am proud of the women who are 
bravely coming to the front in the 
cause of right. Such names as those 
of Mrs. Beverly B. Munford, Mrs. 
Charles V. Meredith, Mrs. Benjamin 
B. Valentine, and many others, would 
lend dignity and strength to any 
movement. The success of the pres- 
ent movement for woman suffrage in 
America is, in my opinion, but the 
logical and inevitable outcome of so- 
cial evolution—a consummation earn- 
estly to be desired.” 


Mrs. Valentine is the president of 
the newly-organized Woman Suffrage 
League of Richmond. 


they all advo- 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGIST ARGU- 





MENT. 
Mother: “Johnny, if you don’t be- 
have I shall spank you.” 
Johnny: “Er—don’t you think it 


would be more womanly to use indi- 
rect influence?” 





MRS. CATT’S BAZAR. 





A Woman Suffrage Bazar was held 
at the Hotel Martha Washington last 
week, under the auspices of the Great- 


er New York Woman Suffrage Coun- 
cil. It was brilliant, attractive and 
profitable. Mrs. Catt acted as “Bazar 
Chief.” 


Forbes Robertsons Adaress. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
English actor, 
address, 


the popular 
made the opening 
He said in part: 

“The antis are distinctly a help to 
our cause. There is nothing so in- 
structive to the individual hovering on 
the dividing line as an anti-suffrage 
meeting. If the arguments there set 
ferth will not convert the men and 
women who hear them to woman suf- 
frage, nothing in heaven or earth will. 
The anti-suffragists have absolutely no 
sense of humor.” 

He said it was intolerable to read of 
the way in which Miss Alice Paul and 
the other suffragettes have been treat- 
ed in prison, but that it all helps the 
cause—“our cause,” as he called it. 
He added: “We are going forward 
gladly, proudly, cheerfully, knowing 
that the vote must come to women 
here, in England and all over the 
world.” 


A Norwegian Maiden. 


A pleasing feature was a young 
woman who has become a citizen of 
Norway because the women in that 
country are allowed to vote. This was 
a large and handsome doll, which had 
been presented to a former Suffrage 
Bazar by the wife of President McKin- 
ley. At that time she was not sold, 
her price being $100. Since then she 
has changed her country, and was out 
in full Norwegian costume, answering 
to the name of Hilda. She was voted 
to the most popular children’s institu- 
tion in the city. 














Dolls for Enfranchised States. 
The Wadleigh High School girls had 


an interesting booth. They solicited 
contributions from the Governors of 
the suffrage States, and with the 
checks received in response they 


bought dolls representing each of the 
enfranchised States. The Wyoming 
doll announced that she not only voted 
herself, but her grandmamma voted 
before her. The Idaho doll said that 
her mother had voted for three Presi- 
dents, and the Colorado doll boasted 
that her mamma voted for Judge Lind- 
sey. In addition to the Idaho doll, 
there were a number of feminine pret- 
ty things which Gov. Brady got some 
women friends to select. 


Suffragette Drink, 

The dolls from the suffrage States 
all called attention to a _ suffragette 
drink, the real article, the recipe for 
which, imported from England, the 
high school girls had for sale. 

House of Clippings. 

A striking exhibit, arranged at Na- 
tional Headquarters, was a house made 
wholly of newspaper clippings on the 
suffrage question. Inside this, the na- 
tional suffirage petition could be 
signed. 

A Polling Booth. 

There was a polling booth, where 
not only women, but men, paid ten 
cents to vote on the question: “Do 
the anti-suffragists help or hinder the 
suffrage movement?” 

The ballot-box was of the regulation 


sort. There were watchers, poll clerks, 
captains, ete., just as in a _ regular 
election. A woman from Colorado 


showed the other women how to cast 
their ballots. On the outside of this 
booth were sentiments culled from 
Justice Brewer, Judge Lindsey, and 
others. There was also the following 
gem from Dr. Parkhurst’s now cele- 
brated Thanksgiving sermon: “I have 
been a man for fifty years now, and 
know what masculine gallantry 
means.” 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works. 

A very amusing exhibit was Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. William M. Ivins. The 
wax figures were personated by living 
suffragists, and Mrs. Ivins set them in 
motion, in turn. 

Booths for Suffrage Countries. 

The King’s County W. S. A. had the 
Finland booth, representing a country 
in the Parliament of which have sat 
twenty-five women. The Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton League of Brooklyn had 
the Holland and Denmark booth, and 
the Flatbush Political Equality 
League, the New Zealand booth. The 
Jeanne D’Arc League had the Isle of 
Man booth. On that little island wom- 
en have the full Parliamentary vote. 
The William Lloyd Garrison League 
had the Irish booth, which bore the an- 
nouncement that Irish women can vote 
at all elections, except for members of 
Parliament. 

There were many articles from Den- 
mark and Finland, contributed by 
women of those countries living here 
who are interested in “votes for 
women.” There were aprons, fancy 
work, carved and colored woods, ete. 
The fair was very pretty with pictur- 
esque costumes. 

A Suffrage Play. 

A clever suffrage play in one act, “A 
Stubborn Will,” by Mrs. Oreola W. 
Haskell, was performed during the 
Bazar. 





The January issue of “The Light,” 
published at La Crosse, Wis., and edit- 
ed by B. S. Steadwell, is of more than 
usual interest. It contains nearly 190 
pages, mostly devoted to a report of the 
able addresses made at the recent Puri- 
ty Congress. Send ten cents in stamps 


to Mr. Steadwell for a copy. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Selma Lagerlof, a Swedish author- 
ess, has been awarded this year’s 
Nobel prize for literature. 


Mrs. Pankhurst was welcomed home 
enthusiastically at a monster meeting 
which proved sincerity by con- 
ributing $10,000 to the society’s treas- 
ury. This is in addition to more than 
$260,000, which had already been 
given since Jan. 1, 1909. 

Miss Mary Johnston and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Deland both believe that suf- 
frage should be limited, but that the 
limitation should not be along sex 
lines. This being the case, Miss 
Johnston signs the woman suffrage 
petition, while Mrs. Deland allows her 
name to stand an officer of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association. Their 
views practically the same, but 
the action of the Southern authoress 
is the more consistent and progres- 
sive. 


its 


as 


are 


Mrs. Humphry Ward says that in 
England the suffrage movement is 
stationary among women and losing 
ground among men. Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, on the other hand, 
writes that all the English suffrage 
scecieties show an unprecedented 
growth in membership and receipts. 
As an indication of public opinion 
among men, Mrs. Fawcett says that, 
since the beginning of 1908, thirty-one 
by-elections have been contested by 69 
candidates; all were questioned as to 
their views on woman suffrage, and 
only nine expressed themselves as op- 
posed. 


Miss Maude Miner, probation officer 
of the New York City night court, 
says that. the white-slave traffic is 
spreading. At the recent meeting of 
the New York Probation Association, 
she declared that agents of the trad- 
ers now frequent moving ‘picttre 
shows and other places where young 
girls congregate in every section of 
the city, and, with the help of the 
taxicab chauffeurs and men in similar 
positions, ply their abominable traffic 
with almost uninterrupted ease and 
impunity. Yet some New York wom- 
en say they have “all the rights they 
want.” 

Mrs. Catherine Breshkovsky, the 
aged Russian revolutionist who won 
many warm friends during her 
visit to the United States a few years 
ago, was reported last summer to be 
at the point of death in the Fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Later news, 
from a trustworthy source, says that 
she is now in good health and spirits. 
Mrs. Breshkovsky has for years suf- 
fered in summer from excruciating 
neuralgia, and the hot weather in 
prison was very hard on her. With 
the coming of cooler weather, her 
condition has improved. As for her 
courage, that is always indomitable. 


so 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, who 
was born in America but lost her 
citizenship by marrying an English- 


man, has applied to be naturalized in 
this country. U. S. Commissioner 
Shields referred the question to Judge 
Noyes, of the Circuit Court, being in 


doubt as to whether he could give 
naturalization papers to a woman 
whose husband remains a_ British 


Judge Noyes, however, could 
find nothing in the law which to base 
a refusal, and her first papers were 
thereupon issued to her. Two years 
hence, when Mrs. Blatch appears for 
full citizenship, the legal question 
will be finally decided. 

Mrs. 


subject. 


Anna Rogstad, 
elected as an “alternate” member of 
the Norwegian Parliament, is at the 
head of a girls’ school. A photograph 
of her among her pupils shows a mid- 
dle-aged woman with a strong, kind 
and sensible face, surrounded by 
young girls working away at their 
desks. In Norway, every member of 
Parliament has his alternate, who 
steps into his place in case of his ill- 
ness, death, or removal for any other 
reason. The man to whom Mrs. Rog- 
stad was chosen as alternate is said to 
be likely to be appointed a cabinet 
minister. In that case she will be- 
come the first full-fledged woman 
member of the Parliament of Norway. 


who has been 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 





Registration for Boston women will 
close on Dec. 22. Now is the time for 
the apathetic American voter, 
whether man or woman, to recall Ar- 
thur Roche's lines on Patriotism: 


You are ready to cheer when the war- 
ships are here, 
And you bubble with 
brag; 
And our Jackies you toast, and you 
rant and you boast 
Of the victories won ‘neath our flag. 
If you’re told that you're not a real 
patriot, 
In a jiffy you tear off your coat; 
Which is all very well, but say, won’t 
you tell— 
Did you register—and can you vote? 


meaningless 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 





The stock argument of the opponents 
of equal rights for women is that the 
ballot cught not to be granted while 
the majority of women are “indiffer- 
ent or opposed.” Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe pointed out last year that it is 
one thing to be opposed, and quite 
another to be indifferent, and that 
every amendment ever adopted to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts or New 
York was adopted while the majority 
of the men were “indifferent or op- 
posed.”” In every case, if the men who 
did not care enough about the mat- 
ter to vote either way had been reck- 
oned as voting in the negative, the 
amendment would have been lost. 

There has just been a fresh illus- 
tration of this truth. In New York, 
four important amendments to the 
State Constitution were adopted at the 
recent election. At this election, not 
nearly all the men in New York who 
had the right to vote took the trouble 
to vote at all. Of those who did vote, 
less than half voted upon the amend- 


ments. The returns show that only 
about 25 per cent. of the men entitled 
to vote favored the amendments, 
while 75 per cent. were “indifferent 
or opposed.” Yet all the amendments 
are carried, because the men who 


cared enough about the matter to vote 
against them even fewer than 
those who cared enough about it to 
vote for them. 

This the rule in almost all the 
States. To amend their Constitution 
a few States require not merely a ma- 
jority of the votes cast on the amend- 
ment, but a majority of all the votes 
cast at the election; and it is said 
that these States have never been 
able to carry any amendment what- 
ever, no matter how slight the opposi- 
tion to it, because a majority of the 
men who vote for the candidates will 
not take the trouble to vote for an 
amendment. 

A great many women are indiffer- 
ent on the suffrage question, but of 
those who take any lively interest in 
it either way, the vast majority are 
in favor. As Mrs. Howe truly says, 
this has been demonstrated wherever 
the matter has been brought to a 
test. In calling upon us to show that 
the women in favor outnumber not 
only the women opposed, but the op- 
posed plus the indifferent, the “Antis” 
are seeking to gamble with loaded 
dice. They demand a wholly unrea- 
sonable test, and one that, if applied 
to men, would have killed every 
amendment ever submitted, whether 
in Massachusetts or New York. 

A. S. 


were 


is 


B. 





SOUTH DAKOTANS INDIGNANT. 





Displeasure has naturally been 
aroused in South Dakota by the dis- 
patch announcing that a man had 
been sent there by the New York 
Anti-Suffrage Association to work 
against the pending woman suffrage 
amendment. He showed a lack of 
astuteness in mentioning the fact. 
There is no Anti-Suffrage Association 
of South Dakota women. The s0- 
ealled Anti Association in Oregon in 
1906 was notoriously very small, and 
made up of women who did not care 
enough about the matter to work 
against the amendment. They lent 
names, and the campaign 


their 





i 
against the amendment was financed 


by the vicious interests of Oregon and 
the Eastern anti-suffragists in co- 
operation. An intimate friend of a 
prominent Massachusetts “Anti” tells 
us that the money came largely from 
Massachusetts. 

It is to the credit of the West that 
there has never been an Anti-Suffrage 
Association among Western women 
which was more than nominal. Even 
so far west as Chicago, the Illinois 
Anti Association is so small that it 
refuses to divulge its membership, 
and it is currently reported to include 
about a dozen women. The really 
active Anti-Suffrage Associations are 
limited to a few small groups of 
women along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Anti-woman fanaticism is a plant that 
does not flourish in the West. 

A. S. B. 





A HINT FOR CHRISTMAS. 





This is the time of year when a 
man wonders what to give his wife 
for Christmas. Give her a box of 
stationery like that used by Mrs. 
Charlotte C. Rhodus of Chicago. Her 
new envelopes and paper have a pic- 
ture of her beautiful four-year-old 
boy, with the inscription under the 
picture, “Why can’t mother vote?” 

She writes me: “This is a good way 
to advertise the cause. The postmen 
cannot escape, the girl who opens the 
door cannot, and the madam cannot 
get away. The question is unanswer- 
able.” 

Worried husband, get some paper 
with your own darling youngster’s 
pictures, and let them ask the ques- 
tion of all your wife’s correspondents. 

C. W. McC. 

Evanston, III. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Mrs. Louise Bishop, who contributed 
the one hundred dollar prize last year 
for the best suffrage song, recently 
entertained the Chicago University 
Equal Suffrage League in her parlor 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel. 

Each student was asked to answer 
the question, “What best gift would 
you give to the world?” These were 
some of the answers: 

‘A loving heart.” 

“Votes for women.” 

“More helpfulness and less interfer- 
ence.” 

“Equal representation.” 

“We need most the realization by 
each individual of his duty to society, 
so that he may express in the best 
way the evolution of human values.” 

“Complete unselfishness of every 
individual.” 

“The greatest need in the world is 
to have conditions such that each one 
will feel that he has some definite 
place in the world, and that the world 
is the better for having him.” 

Prizes were awarded for the best 
answers. A musical program was en- 
joyed, refreshments were served, and 
the Lexgue voted that it had had a 
good time. 


BISHOP SPALDING EXPLAINS. 





The editor of the Woman’s Journal 
has received the following courteous 


letter from the Episcopal Bishop of 
Utah: 
Dear Madam:—My attention has 


been called to an article in the Wom- 
an’s Magazine for December, entitled 
“Belief in Woman is Belief in Wom- 
an’s Suffrage,” by Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont. In this article a reference 
you made to me is quoted. I enclose a 
copy of a letter I am sending by this 
mail to the editor of the Woman’s 
Magazine, in which I give a correct 
statement of the only views expressed 
by me in my public utterances. 1 
have never felt called upon to speak 
upon the question of woman's suf- 
rage, and when words spoken in quite 
another connection are made to refer 
to the question of woman's suffrage, I 
think you will agree with me that 
they become something quite different 
from what was intended. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. S. Spalding. 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 9, 1909. 





The letter to the Woman’s Magazine 
is as follows: 

Mr. Editor:—You quote, in the De- 
cember number of the Woman’s Maga- 
zine, some comments of Editor Alice 
Stone Blackwell upon a report of 
words of mine. Miss Blackwell is cor- 
rect in saying that I could not have 
asserted that woman’s suffrage is re- 
sponsible for polygamy, since plural 
marriage’ is forbidden by the laws of 
Utah, and any polygamy which exists 
now exists contrary to law. I thank 
her for making this correction. I feel 
sure she will be, glad to be put right 
on what she calls a “much worse” re- 
mark of mine, namely, “that it is the 
women who are mainly responsible 
for polygamy.” 





What I have repeatedly tried to do 
is to give the people to whom I have 
spoken an accurate idea of the re- 
ligious and theological belief of the 
Latter-Day Saints. I do not believe 
the missionary in Utah should be an 
Anti-Mormon political agitator, but a 
Christian teacher, and I have tried to 
prove that rational Christian teaching 
is needed. I have referred to polyga- 
my because polygamy is justified and 
commended by the theology of the 
Mormons, and I have proved this by 
asserting that, if polygamy had not 
been established and defended on re- 
ligious grounds, it would never have 
been accepted by women, who are 
more religious than men. My words 
have never been intended as a slur 
upon woman, but rather as a protest 
against the usual idea that polygamy 
was generally exercised as a conces- 
sion to lust, and also as an argument 
that only the truth can really make 
the people free. The following quo- 
tation from “The Reminiscences of a 
Missionary Bishop,” by Rt. Rev. 
Daniel S. Tuttle, D.D., page 351, is evi- 
dence that the women of Utah accept- 
ed polygamy only as a religious duty: 


“The Mormon Legislature of Utah 
in 1870 extended the franchise to 
women, and the Gentile Governor, 


though having a right to an absolute 
veto, signed the statute. He thought 
the persecuted women would in right- 
eous rebellion vote against their per- 
secutors. The Mormons more shrewd- 
ly thought the women would stand by 
their religion, bitter as it made their 
lives. And the Mormons proved to 
be in the right.” 
Yours respectfully, 
F. S. Spalding, 
Bishop of Utah. 





SHAFROTH ON EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


GOV. 





Gov. Shafroth of Colorado—‘‘Honest 
John,” as he is affectionately called 
by the people of his State—made a 
noteworthy address on Dec. 3 before a 
large and brilliant audience in the 
Garden Theatre, New York City. Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay, President of the 
Equal Franchise Society, introduced 
Gov. Shafroth. She said in part: 

“It is a great pleasure and honor to 
welcome you to our first public meet- 
ing, the birthday of our society. 
Whether you are members or not, I 
hope that the purpose for which it 
stands is a real living issue in your 
lives. I hope that those of you who 
are not members will come again, and 
that you will put your whole strength 
into this movement. Our society will 
be what you make it, and I hope you 
will make it an outgrowing one. Our 
opponents maintain that our move- 
ment stands for anti-womanhood, but 
that is not true. We want to protect 
and preserve our firesides by enfore- 
ing a uniform divorce law. We want 


to shield and protect our children. 
These are our reasons for wanting the 


suffrage. Surely there is nothing un- 
womanly about that.” 
Governor Shafroth’s Address. 

Mrs. Chairman and President of the 
Equal Suffrage Society, and Ladies: 
I fear you have made a mistake in 
inviting me to come here and talk 
to you, when you have such an elo- 
quent person to tell you of the advan- 
tages of equal suffrage. But as I live 
in an equal suffrage State, there is 
a reason why you have asked me to 
say a few words on the question: 
Should women be entitled to vote? 

Four Bright Sisters. 

When I was about fifteen, I joined 
a lyceum or debating society. One 
of the first discussions in which I 
ever participated was on woman suf- 
frage. 

Our family consisted of four girls, 
another brother and myself. The 
girls had been highly educated. 
They understood mathematics and 
mental and moral philosophy. Dur- 
ing my college course I often got 
stumped on some of the questions 
which I had to solve, and I would 
eceme to my sisters, and I always 
found in them the help I needed. In 
fact, I looked up to them. To me 
they were superior beings. 

So, when I began to investigate the 


subject to be discussed at that ly- 
ceum, the question occurred to me, 
“What right have I, because I hap- 
pen to be a man, to make all the 


laws, not only to govern myself, but 
also to govern my sisters without 
their consent? Where do I get this 
right? Have they delegated this pow- 
er to me? They are not only equal, 
but superior to me in intellect. What 
reason is there that I should have 
the power to enact those laws, and 
that they should not?” 
A Juvenile Debate. 


We had the debate. I made an 
argument that I thought was very 
strong for a boy of fifteen. We took 
a vote, and I think three of us voted 
in favor of woman suffrage, and the 
rest of the society against it, and, of 
course, we lost. 

But that speech embedded in my 
mind the principie of eternal justice 
and right, which I hope has prevailed 
ever since. From that day to this, 
I never had a question in my mind 
as to the wisdom of giving women a 
vote. 


Governor Shafroth outlined the his- 
torical evolution of government. He 
took up the three questions, Is wom- 
an suffrage right? Is it expedient? 
Is it practicable? He made a strong 
argument from the standpoint of jus- 
tice, and added: 





Right Should Rule. 

If we once see the right of the mat- 
ter, that should dominate. We, as 
men, have no right to determine 
against woman a question of that 
kind, which involves so seriously her 
happiness and welfare. 

“Woman’s Sphere.” 

It is said that women have a sphere. 
Yes. Who made that sphere? It 
happened to be man. God Almighty 
is said to have marked it out so 
plainly as her proper sphere that no 
one should dispute it. Well, we have 
heard of this position of God in a 
good many things that have not been 
carried out and have had to be cor- 
rected. I remember when I was very 
young hearing sermons preached, 
proving that slavery was a divine in- 
stitution. But today the slaves are 
free. Don’t you think God had any- 
thing to do with that? (Applause.) 

This sphere of woman we are told 
will keep her out of politics, but we 
find that Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah, Australia, New Zealand, and 
several other countries have declared 
that women shall have the right to 
vote. Did God have anything to do 
with that? The right of women to 
vote in Colorado is as fixed and as 
certain to stand as that slavery will 
no more exist in the United States. 
(Great applause.) 


All States Will Adopt It. 

Although it may take time, and al- 
though some States may hold back— 
some being more conservative than 
others—I have no doubt that in the 
long run every State in this Union 
will be an equal suffrage State. 

Is It Expedient? 

The second proposition is, Is_ it 
expedient? Now, if it is right, man 
is not to ask the question whether 
it is expedient. But let us ask it, 
and see, even from that standpoint, 
whether it is not expedient. 

The people who are opposed say: 
“Oh, you are going to interject into 
politics a lot of women who will be 
easily corrupted. It is going to be 
very bad. It will be awful.” Who 
are these people we are going to in- 
terject into politics? They are our 
mothers, our sisters, our wives. Is 
there a man, in high life or in low 
life, who feels that his mother, his 
sister or his wife will degrade any- 
thing in politics she touches? Don’t 
they know that woman has stood 
from the foundation of the world in 
behalf of moral principles? Why is 
it that we fear our mothers, and fear 
our sisters, and fear our wives—fear 
that they will make conditions worse 
than they are now? I cannot under- 
stand it. You may ask the scum of 
the earth, in the very lowest dives in 
your State, but you cannot find a 
man but will say: “My wife would 
be on the right side of this question. 
My wife would not be as bad as I am 
in politics.” And when we take into 
consideration that these wives, moth- 
ers and sisters are going to come from 
all classes, how is it going to help but 
be a betterment to the people when 
they choose their representatives and 
choose their officers to make the laws? 


Will Good Women Vote? 
Some say: “Oh, but the good wom- 


en won't vote, and the bad women 
will vote. The bad woman will pre- 
dominate.” If we had not had any 
experience in this matter, the word 


of this man might be as good as the 
word of his opponent; but, fortunate- 
ly, in Colorado we have had some ex- 
perience on the subject. There is 
no doubt that in every city you are 
going to have some corruption in 
politics. You have it in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and every- 
where else. We have it in Denver, 
but it is not because woman is in 
politics, and, further, her influence 
and personality in politics usually 
ameliorate conditions in comparison 
with what they would have been if 
she were absent. 

They say the good women are not 
going to vote. In sixteen years’ ex- 
perience, Colorado has found that they 
do vote. To say that the better class 
of women will not vote is to reflect 
upon their patriotism. You go up on 
Capital Hill, which is the best sec- 
tion of Denver, and you will find the 
very best women in Colorado going 
to the polls. 


Caucuses in Good Places. 

I read that Governor Buchtel as- 
serted here that woman suffrage had 
been a failure. Governor Buchtel has 
denied that he ever made such a 
statement. We know that politics in 
Colorado has been revolutionized in 
many respects since woman has been 
given the privilege of voting. There 
was a man riding on the street car 
in Denver, and he saw a lot of car- 
riages around one of the elegant resi- 
dences of that city, and he remarked 
to the conductor: “That must be a 
very fine reception.” “Oh, no, it is 
simply a caucus for the twelfth pre- 
cinct of the ninth ward.” They had 
held their caucus in one of the nicest 
residences of Denver, and people had 
come in their carriages to see that a 
fair delegation was sent. 

Bad Women Few. 


To assume that the bad women will 
predominate in politics is to ignore 
absolutely the number of bad women. 
It has been stated by the very highest 
authorities that the women of the 
red-light district do not constitute 
more than one-half of one per cent. 
of the women in the city. Is it pos- 
sible that this one-half of one per 
cent. can so contaminate politics that 
the bad will predominate as against 
the good? Such a proposition is ab- 
surd. And these bad women are the 





very ones who do not want to vote, 
the very ones who have to be com- 
pelled by the city authorities to go 


to the polls. In any city, when their 
vote is cast, it is done only under 
compulsion; it is not a voluntary 
vote. 


On the other hand, the respectable 
women not only do vote, but it is to 
their interest to vote. They get in- 
terested in politics just as men do, 
and the result is that they feel like 
going to the polls and expressing 
their choice and their principles, just 
the same as men do. 


The Terrible Polls. 


Some people have a perfect horror 
of a woman’s going to cast a vote at 
a poll. They say it would be terrible. 
They should see those polls in Col- 
orado. Equal suffrage has _ super- 
seded the old system of having a lot 
of hangers-on around the poll, with 
tickets, who attempted to influence 
the voters as they came in. Today 
that condition does not exist. It is 
as respectable to go to a polling place 
in Denver as it is to go to any of your 
large dry goods stores in this city. 
You would be just as free from 
insult in one of the fine dry goods 
stores in Denver or in New York, at 
Macy's, or Altman's, or any other, as 
you would at a polling place in Den- 
ver. If anybody did attempt to in- 
sult a woman, he would not stand 
nuch of a show of getting away from 
the poll. 

Women Always for Good. 


There is a theory that woman suf- 
frage would be contaminating. The 
truth is that woman's influence has 
elevated the polls, as she has elevated 
everything else where she has active- 
ly participated and helped in the work. 
You never see a reform movement, 
I do not mean an hysterical, but a 
genuine reform movement, where good 
is upon one side and bad upon the 
other, but what you will find that 
woman is upon the side of the good. 
And consequently we find that her 
influence in politics over the measures 
that may be passed at the General 
Assembly, over the measures that are 
to be discussed before the people, and 
especially as to the candidates who 
are to be voted for, is invariably in 
the interest of good. 


Women Independent Voters, 


Of course, as long as we have polit- 
ical parties, with strong party feeling, 
many good people are going to take 
their parties as a whole, and accept 
every man that may be nominated 
upon the ticket; but there is a spirit 
of independence in woman that does 
not exist in man. You know a man 
belonging to a political party will go 
to a convention, and will say, in oppos- 
ing a nomination: “That man-is a 
thief and a liar, not worthy of any 
belief’; but when that candidate is 
nominated, the same man will’ say: 
“He is not fit for the office, but I have 
never voted anything but a straight 
Republican or a straight Democratic 
ticket. I may be the candidate for 
this office myself next time, and I 
have got to keep my record clear, and 
therefore I will swallow it.” But that 
little wife of his will say: ‘‘No, sir, 
you cannot have that man elected to 
any office on earth by my vote.” The 
result will be that she will scratch 
him, and there will be enough 
scratches to defeat him at election. 
That is the reason the influence of 
woman is good in politics. She has 
no records to keep straight, she is 
seldom a candidate for office, she is 
not trying to do this for self-ag- 
grandizement. 

Women Not Office-Seekers. 


It has been very difficult to get a 
woman to run for any office in Col- 
orado. A woman has rarely aspired 
to any position but that of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Wom- 
en have a good representation in the 
convention, but when it comes to their 
assuming office, it is difficult to get 
them even to consent to run. There 
are exceptions, but as a rule they are 
only candidates for that one position, 
and I must say, to the glory of wom- 
an, that they have had a high class 
of representatives in that office, and 
have handled the duties with a close- 


ness of attention and nobility that 
man cannot surpass. 
Conventions More Orderly. 
These are the conditions, and yet 
people say: “Oh, isn’t it bad for a 
woman to go into a convention? Isn’t 


it awful that a woman should be 
elected as a delegate and go right in 
there with the men?” Why, my 
friends, I have seen many conventions 
in Denver, and, although there are 
more women in this audience, I have 
seen conditions and appearances very 


similar to what I see right here, 
quiet and orderly. 

Any attempt at rowdiness is put 
down. In the old times, the custom 


used to be that the delegates to a 
political convention would first sit in 
the back end of a saloon, and decide 
what candidates to put forward; and 
when the convention met the feeling 
was so intense that a good many of 
them had a pistol in their pocket. 
Now that is seldom the case. That 
condition has practically disappeared 
from Colorado. You do not find any 
rowdiness, you do not find any shoot- 
ing, or any disgraceful incidents hap- 
pening in a convention. A lot of men 
and women go there, and attend to 
the duties and vote upon the candi- 
dates, and the -women run no more 
chance of being insulted than they 
would in this audience today. The 
truth of the matter is right there: 
where woman’s influence has been felt, 
it has affected the conditions in con- 
ventions just as it has affected con- 
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ditions wherever woman has under- 
taken to elevate men. 
The Ballot Gives Power. 

Some women say: “Oh, I don’t care 
to vote.” No woman ought to say 
that, because, if she has nothing to 
accomplish by it, there are other 
people belonging to her sex who have 
the greatest interests at stake, in the 
matter of the franchise. There is no 
question but that political power is 
strength. There is no question but 
that the right to vote gives political 
power, and there is no question but 
that the people who have power are 
respected and considered. I have no 
doubt that the wages of women are 
increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease, where they have the right to 
vote. How does it come about? 

Opens New Vocations. 

It comes about by opening new vo- 
cations to women. Whenever you in- 
crease the number of vocations for 
women it means a greater demand 
for their services, and a greater de- 
mand, according to the law of supply 
and demand, must produce a better 
price. Consequently, when we recog- 
nize that a movement of this kind is 
in the interest of the wage-earning 
woman, no woman, great or small, 
ought to say, “I will not participate 
in politics.” 

You take away the power of voting 
from any class of men, or from any 
race of people, and you will find that 
they will be trampled upon, and the 
tyranny that we deprecate in the 
monarch becomes manifest in the in- 
dividual. 

The Case of the Chinese. 


You know what trouble we had 
with the Chinese. They could not 
vote; they did not want to vote; but 
some of the courts in California de- 
clared that they did not have the 
right to vote or become naturalized. 
What was the result? We had anti- 
Chinese riots out there. Do you sup- 
pose we would have had those riots 
if those Chinamen had had the right 
to vote? Don’t you know that they 
would have allied themselves with 
one or the other of the two great 
political parties, and that the people 
of that political party would have ral- 
lied to their defence, and when any 
assault had been committed, they 
would have had thousands of armed 
men to come to their defence? 

You know also that there would 
have been an increase in the number 
of jobs for which they were eligible, 
and that would have led to an in- 
creased demand, and that demand 
would have brought an increase in 
wages. 

“When the Women Want It.” 

Many people say: “I am perfectly 
willing to give women the right to 
vote whenever they ask it.” If any 
legislator puts that proposition to you 
ask him if he will vote for giving 
women an opportunity to vote upon 
the question. You will find that there 
will be hardly a corporal’s guard of 
women to vote against it. 

Many Improved Laws. 

My time is almost up. I intended 
to go into the laws that we have 
enacted in Colorado, the Child Guard- 
ian, the State Home for Dependent 
Children, the Industrial School for 
Girls, the Juvenile Court, and various 
others, but I find it will be impossible 
now. 

Women Do Vote. 

I want to say just a few words 
upon the question of practicability. Is 
it practicable for women to _ vote? 
Some even say, “Why, women don’t 
vote.” What you have to do to settle 
that conclusively is just to take the 
returns of any one of the four equal 
suffrage States, and find out how 
many votes are cast in those States, 
and compare it with the number of 
votes cast in Eastern States of the 
same population. You will find that 
there are nearly two votes cast in the 
equal suffrage States to one vote cast 
here.. This is due solely to the wom- 
en. It is unfortunate that in our 
State all the counties do not tabulate 
the women’s vote. The city of Den- 
ver does, and in the election of last 
fall, out of 35,620 women entitled to 
vote, 29,085 voted. Tell me that they 
don’t vote in view of such returns as 


that! It is absolutely contrary to the 
fact. We have more men in Colorado 
than women, and we find that the 


number of men registered and eligible 
to vote in Denver was 41,530, and they 
cast 36,891 votes. The percentage of 
votes never equals the full registration 
because people get sick, or they are 
away on election day, etc. There are 
any number of reasons why the regis- 
tration is always greater than the 
actual vote, but we find that about the 
same percentage prevails in the vote 
of women as in the vote of men. 
Those are the figures that I have ob- 
tained from the County Clerk and 
Recorder. 
Seats in the Street Cars. 

Again, it is said: “If you let women 
vote, men are going to lose their re- 
spect for women.” I was in Congress 
for ten years, and heard that state- 
ment made, and I thought I would 
observe whether there was any dif- 
ference between the respect men paid 
to women in Washington and in Den- 
ver. I could find no difference. That 
same courtesy which every gentleman 
extends to ladies exists in Denver fully 
as much as in Washington. If you 
apply one little test to New York and 
Denver, you will find that the differ- 
ence is in favor of Denver instead 
of against it. You ride in the street 


ears in Denver, and I venture to say 
that you will see one hundred men 
rise to offer a lady a seat, where you 
will see one do so in New York. 


If 





woman suffrage is going to sow the 
seeds of disrespect, it seems to me 
that it would be manifested outward- 
ly. Judged by this test, Denver is one 
hundred times better than New York. 
(Applause. ) 

No Move for Repeal. 

They say woman suffrage has been 
a failure, but, as I have shown you, 
it has not. The best evidence as to 
whether a law has been a failure is 
the sentiment in the community for 
its repeal. You let an unsatisfactory 
tariff law be passed, or any law that 
is bad or out of date, and a cry is 
raised for its repeal. This is mani- 
fested by the introduction of bills in 
Congress or in the Legislature, and 
parties join together and say: “This 
iniquity must be wiped out.” 

It is a significant fact that .in the 
sixteen years that the Colorado Legis- 
lature has been meeting in Denver, 
there has never been a single Repre- 
sentative or Senator who has even 
entered a bill to re-submit the question 
to the people. That being the case, 
should any person say that the people 
regard woman suffrage as a failure? 
It is absurd. 

This great question is first of all 
a question of right or wrong. It 
seems to me that everyone who be- 
lieves in the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence must con- 
cede that woman has as much right 
to vote as man, and that any power 
which man exercises to keep her from 
voting is an assumed power, and 
every assumed power is a usurpation; 
nothing but eternal justice can rectify 
it, and therefore it is right that she 
should vote. Second, I have attempted 
to show that it is expedient that she 
should vote, on account of her moral 
influence in politics; and, third, that 
it is practicable, because she does 
vote, and any person who says she 
does not, ignores the returns of every 
election. 

I thank you for your attention. 

At the close, many questions were 
asked. Among others, W. J. Schiefflin 
asked, “How about equal pay?” 

“We are tending that way,” an- 
swered the speaker. “In the schools 
and the civil service women now get 
the same pay as men when the service 
is identical.” 

Mrs. Mackay announced that the 
next lecture would be given by Ever- 


ett Colby. 





PETITION NOTES. 





Iex-Governor J. Hoge Tyler of Vir- 
ginia has signed the National Peti- 
tion. 

Miss Winifred Pease of 3020 S. 63d 
street, Tacoma, Wash., aged 14 years, 
has done splendid work for the peti- 
tion, securing 21 names all by herself. 

A card received from a man in 
Idaho says, “The enclosed list in- 
cludes, with the one sent in some time 
ago, every one for miles around. 
There were no refusals.” 

Now is the time for suffragists to 
make the last great effort to get sig- 
natures. The States doing their own 
work are to have until Feb. 1 to hand 
in their petitions, and the Committee 
are anxious that every possible name 
be secured. Every day sees new con- 
verts, and if this great National Peti- 
tion is to be representative of the suf- 
frage sentiment in this country at the 
time it is presented, every friend 
ought to get every other friend of the 
cause enrolled, as it were, under the 
banner of equal suffrage. If you have 
no blank on hand, send a postal at 
once to Petition Headquarters, 1823 H 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
one or more will be sent you by next 
mail. 

Rachel] Brill Ezekiel. 





“PIONEERING.” 





Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett gave 
the inaugural address at the opening 
of the fall term of the London School 
of Medicine for Women, the other day. 
She chose for her subject, “Pioneer- 
ing,” and illustrated it from the life 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

Mrs. Fawcett said she had chosen 
the subject of “Pioneering” because she 
felt that they were one and all (and 
she spoke for herself as well as to the 
students) too apt to step in and enjoy 
what had been won for them by the 
labors of their predecessors, as if it 
had been bestowed, like manna from 
heaven, as the bounteous gift of Provi- 
dence, without a thought of the years 
of courage and self-sacrifice which had 
been necessary to attain it. The en- 
thusiasm and genius of the pioneer 
had been sung by modern poets, par- 
ticularly Walt Whitman and Rudyard 
Kipling. The latter especially had 
shown in his poem “The Explorer” 
how keenly he had entered into the 
spirit of the pioneer. The vision, the 
compelling necessity, the accompany- 
ing self-sacrifice came to one man in 
ten million. He moved forward, re- 
moved difficulties, showed the way, and 
then the mass followed and enjoyed 
the fruits of his labors, and probably 
hardly gave a thought to him who had 
put these advantages within their 
reach. She recognized that this was 
in a sense quite wholesome and nat- 
ural. Just as a healthy person does 
not think about his health, so those 
who enjoy what others have won sel- 





dom think how those benefits were ob- 
tained. Still, there was a certain un- 
graciousness and ingratitude in ac- 
cepting all that had been won by the 
labor of others without any sort of 
acknowledgment. There was only one 
really valid excuse for this attitude, 
and that was ignorance. But, after all, 
complete as the excuse was, it was one 
of which it was hardly possible to be 
proud. 

Mrs. Fawcett proceeded to make a 
brief allusion to Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son’s pioneer work in opening the 
medical profession to women in Eng- 
land, ably seconded as she was by Dr. 
Sophia Jex Blake, Dr. Edith Pechey 
Phipson and others. But she dwelt at 
greater length on the pioneer work in 
the same direction done by another 
Englishwoman some fifteen years 
earlier in the United States, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell. She spoke of Dr. 
Blackwell’s innumerable difficulties, 
and indomitable spirit in overcoming 
them; on her essential womanliness; 
on her deep interest in the moral and 
religious aspect of her professional 
work. The students of the present day 
could hardly have in their hands a 
more interesting and inspiring book 
than Dr. Blackwell's autobiography, 
called “Pioneer work in Opening the 
Medical Profession to Women,” pub- 
lished by K. Barry of Hastings. (This 
book is now out of print.—Eds. W. J.) 

In conclusion, Mrs. Fawcett said that 
the students would go out into the 
world on their several paths, and al- 
though they themselves would know 
that they were not pioneers, and that 
the pioneering had been done for them 
by their predecessors, yet they might 
very probably find themselves in posi- 
tions in which some of the qualities of 
a pioneer would not be misplaced. If 
this were so, she hoped that something 
of the pioneer spirit would be vouch- 
safed to them. The pioneers cleared 
away difficulties, made the road for 
those who followed safe and easy. If 
they really wished to recognize with 
gratitude the work which had been 
done for them by the great pioneers, 
she would wish nothing better for 
them than that they might be able to 
claim, even though they might not re- 
ceive, the gratitude of those who fol- 
lowed after them in the noble profes- 
sion to which they were devoting their 
lives. 





CIRCULATE THE LITERATURE. 





Prof. Mary Gray Peck, National 
Headquarters Secretary, has sent out 
to the State Suffrage Associations the 
following letter, which all should 


heed: 

In view of the comparatively small 
circulation of our suffrage literature, 
and the growing necessity of getting 
our cause widely and favorably known 
by the public, the time has come 
when the National organization must 
adopt new methods of distributing our 
leaflets, pamphlets and newspapers. 
Accordingly, a scheme whereby such 
distribution may be accomplished with 
greatest ease and least confusion is 
herein outlined and submitted to you 
for consideration. 

It is proposed, in the first place, 
that each State organization appoint 
a literary bureau, consisting of a 
chairman and as many or as few help- 
ers as seems desirable. It shall be 
the business of this chairman to see 
that each city and town of importance 
in her State shall have suffrage liter- 
ature on public sale. 

In order to do this, she must, in the 
second place, ask the local societies 
in her State to appoint efficient local 
chairmen whose duty it shall be to 
visit all local bookstores and railway 
and other newstands and endeavor to 
get the booksellers and stationers to 
put our leaflets, pamphlets and news- 
papers on sale on their tables under 
conspicuous placards calling attention 


to them. We must use persuasion 
and diplomacy to obtain their con- 
sent, offering them the usual book- 


sellers’ commission, and sending cus- 
tomers to buy the articles after they 
are on sale. I believe it will be found 
comparatively easy to get our litera- 
ture into the stores, if the right peo- 
ple are sent to prefer the request. 
My limited experience has led me to 
be very optimistic in this respect. 
The booksellers are generally courte- 
ous and obliging, and I only wonder 
why we have waited so long to ap- 
proach them. 

In the third place, the local chair- 
men will see to it that tables with 
suffrage literature are placed in all 
church and charitable bazaars as far 
as possible, and that our papers may 
be subscribed for at all subscription 
agencies. They will see to it, further, 
that our publications, both occasional 
and regular, are on the shelves and on 
file in the public libraries throughout 
the State. Doubtless the local chair- 


men will evolve many other ways of | 
selling our stuff, and I would beg them | 
to communicate their devices to the | 


National Headquarters Secretary for 


wider publicity. 

It is hoped that the State chairman 
will enlist the co-operation of the W. 
Cc. T. U. and the Women’s Trades 
Union in her State, and endeavor to 
interest them in this plan of propa- 
ganda. 

In submitting this scheme to your 
State organization, we wish to urge 
most earnestly upon you the gravity 
of the situation. Hitherto the calls 
for literature at Headquarters have 
been sporadic, largely depending upon 
the energy and initiative of individual 
suffrage workers, upon an annual 
convention, or upon legislative cam- 
paigns. These are all gratefully ac- 
knowledged. But such calls are not 
as valuable as would be a steady, con- 
sistent, organized, persistent cam- 


paign of education and publicity. 
That would win our cause for us with 
absolute certainty, and with least ex- 
penditure of time, money, and energy. 
We have some of the leading con- 
temporary authors among our propa- 
gandist writers. A five-cent pamphlet 
will convert many a voter to our 
cause, if it can only get to him. We 
have it here on the shelves. We want 
to scatter it broadcast. We want to 
make our literature pay, and at the 
low price we charge for it, that can 
only be done by selling it in quantity. 
National Suffrage Headquarters. 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON CHURCH 
WORK. 





1. Secure from ministers a written 
endorsement of our cause over their 
signatures, for publication in a 
pamphlet containing only ministerial 
endorsements. 

2. Secure from ministers a prom- 
ise to bring this important question 
before the women of their congrega- 
'tions, and if possible before the en- 
l tire congregation, that the church 
| people may have a more intelligent 
jidea of what woman’s vote would 
| mean to the community in strength- 
| ening the influences that make for bet- 
|terment. The church is deprived of 
the power it might wield if all its 





|members could speak with authority | 
| 
compared 


|on moral conditions, as 
| with the present, when so large a ma- 
jority of its members are debarred 
from an expression of their wishes. 
Emphasize the facts, proved by ex- 
perience, that better men are put in 
office, better conditions for childhood 
exist, the young are better protected 
where women have equal power with 
men to say what conditions shall pre- 
vail in the community. 

3. Interest the young women in the 
churches. Let us demonstrate that 
women, when informed, do want the 
ballot. Show the young women that 
every valued privilege they enjoy 
came through agitation similar to 
that in which we are engaged; call 
attention to the fact that those who 
granted these privileges have still the 
power to withdraw them; that it is 
only when women are regarded as 
having a right to determine their 
course of conduct for themselves, and 
have a voice in determining their 
own destiny, only then are they se- 
cure in the enjoyment of any rights. 
To this end, I recommend the hold- 
ing of conundrum socials or conun- 
drum parties, each one invited being 
asked to bring a conundrum. When 
ithe fun has been fully entered into, 
|let the hostess introduce her conun- 
drums (not strictly so-called), but 
| questions to awaken thought and call 
for information, as, for example: 
| “Have girls a right to learn to read?” 
| “Is a woman a person? What have 
jthe courts decided in this matter?” 
| “Does a woman own her own 
| clothes?” “Has she a right to her own 
learnings?” “Can she collect her own 
learnings if male relatives object?” 
“Why do men receive larger pay for 
|the same work?” “Is it true that wo- 
|men are mentally inferior to thelr 
| brothers, and morally superior? If 
why?” Be prepared intelligently 
to explain facets on all these ques- 
tions, and the result will be a host of 
converts. 

4. Keep in mind that the ultimate 
object of all this work is organization, 
and gather together those interested 
for active work. 

5. If speakers are demanded, 
that they are supplied. 

Fanny H. Rastall, 
Illinois Member of National Commit- 
tee on Church Work. 





sO, 


see 





TRIBUTES TO MR. BLACKWELL. 


The Chicago Legal News devoted 
four columns to a very appreciative 
obituary. It said in part: 

The cause of woman suffrage lost 
its most valiant knight when Henry 
| Browne Blackwell died. One of the 
most remarkable men of the century, 
one whose statesmanlike qualities fit- 
ted him to adorn any position in this 
| government, he gave his heart and soul 
| to the work that he promised to devote 
|himself to when he won Lucy Stone 
| for his wife. 

In 1858, while in the book business, 
he introduced into the school districts 
|of Illinois nearly two thousand agri- 
cultural libraries. Unlike the usual re- 
| former, he had a genius for business, 
and, had he been inspired with the 
money-mad fever of present-day ten- 
dencies, he might have left his only 
| daughter a millionaire’s heritage; but 
after 1870, having acquired a compe- 
tence, he unselfishly devoted the re- 
maining days of his long and useful 
life to the cause of reform. 

Dr. Lavinia R. Davis. 

No words can measure the debt of 
gratitude which women should feel 
toward him who was great enough to 


| 








adopt a woman’s life work for his 
own, and hold to it in unswerving 
loyalty. It was the reading of that 
unique marriage protest which, like 
seed falling upon good _ ground, 
made my mother a life-long believer 
in woman's equality. Something was 
bound to do it, for she was made that 
way, but the protest was the thing 
that struck the responsive chord. And 
in a busy and burdened life, unable 
to work actively for the cause, she 
gave me as a most precious heritage 
the wish to help to do what she would 
have helped in had it been possible. 
And to be of ever so little service is 
worth all it costs, in time or energy 
or money. 

At the National W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention in Boston in 1891, my mother 
and I went over to the reception in 
the office of the Woman's Journal, 
and there her wish of long years was 


fulfilled, to see the face of Lucy 
Stone. And we saw “the editorial 
trio.” How true of the one just gone 


seem the beautiful lines: 
“Thank God that thou hast lived! 
The Christ again has preached through 
thee, 
The gospel of humanity.” 
Eliza Burt Gamble. 

Henry B. Blackwell is the only man 
who has ever lived whose breadth of 
thought and unselfishness of purpose 


combined have led him to spend his 
entire life in the cause of woman's 
freedom. His character is unique, and 


the women of the whole world should 
unite in erecting an enduring monu- 
ment to his memory. 


Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey. 

He was so full of life, youth and joy 
that it did one good just to catch a 
glimpse of him. I always like to re- 
member one evening at our house in 
Dorchester when he and Papa were 
having a very absorbing conversation. 
We had a wicked little kitten, and be- 
fore it had dawned on me what devil- 
try she was up to, she had crept up 
the back of the sofa where Mr. Black- 
well was sitting, and with a spring 
pounced on top of his beautiful head! 
You can imagine our horror; but your 
father only said, as he gently removed 
her, “Why, kitty!” and, stroking her, 
went on with the conversation. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson. 


All women owe him a debt of grati- 
tude and a tribute of praise. 

While you will miss him most of 
all, many others will feel a sense of 
loss and of personal bereavement. 
Yet we ought to rejoice that his 
years of usefulness were extended 
beyond the number allotted to the 
majority of mankind, that you were 
spared to minister to him in his last 
days, and that his faculties were so 
well preserved to the last. And most 
of all, we should be cheered by the 
thought of the joyful home-coming of 
those who have fought a good fight, 
have finished their course, and have 
received a crown beside which the 
diadems of the world’s’ mightiest 
monarchs are _ worthless baubles. 
Your dear mother, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan 
B. Anthony and her faithful sister 


Mary, Lucretia Mott and James 
Mott, Helen M. Gougar, and many 
others, whom I knew and loved for 


their work’s sake and for the spirit 
that was in them, have gone to their 
reward, and now your father, than 
whom woman's cause has never had 
a more valiant champion, has joined 
ithe ranks of the Immortals. I trust 
that a halo of hallowed memories will 
brighten your life. This is from your 
friend who is fatherless, motherless, 
brotherless, and has been widowed 
and childless for more than _ forty 
years. 


A QUEENLY WOMAN. 





Rev. T. E. Thuresson, pastor of the 
M. E. Church at Perry, S. D., at the 
recent Old Settlers’ picnic gave an ad- 
dress on “Equal Rights for Women,” 
which attracted much attention. The 
Perry Chief gives three columns to a 
report of his eloquent discourse. He 
reviewed and answered the objections, 
predicted the speedy triumph of the 
movement, and said in conclusion: 


I have in my memory the picture of 
a woman who is representative of a 
very large class. She was frail in 
body, and careworn of look. She was 
the mother of ten children, and, be- 
cause of a dissipated husband, the bur- 
den of winning bread for her childien 


was thrust upon her’ inadequate 
strength. I have watched her almost 
transparent fingers as, through the 


long day, and in the flickering light 
of the lamp by night, she toiled, by 
sewing, to provide food for her hungry 
children. She swung the destiny of 
her children upon the point of a 
needle, and made them fit to fill hon- 
|orable positions in the world. One 
day, worn out with many years, she 
| grew tired with toil and lay down to 
rest, and fell asleep into that deep and 
quiet slumber that God gives to his 
beloved. And when she died I think 
| the Recording Angel, when he reached 
{for his pen to write it down, said toa 
| waiting seraph, “Get a crown ready, 
for a queen is coming.” Yes, woman 
is queen in her home, and the holiest 
work committed to her hands is 
wrought upon the plastic natures of 
the children born to her; but she need 
not always stay at home. She may go 
with her husband to the ballot box, 
and with the right of suffrage protect 
her home against wrong, defend her 
children against injustice, and assist 
to make society pure. 
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In our new, laurel arched Xmas 
Dickens Booths will be found a multi- 
tude of useful and welcome gift sug- 
gestions for men, women and children, 
all splendid values, very carefully 
selected. All New England is cor- 
dially invited to this feast of good 
things for the Xmas season. 


Men’s and Ladies’ Sweaters . . $2.35 to $12.00 
Men’s and Ladies’ Umbrellas . . $1,50 to $18.00 
Men’s and Ladies’ Gloves . . $1.15 to $ 6.50 
Men’s and Ladies’ Traveling Bags $5.00 to $25,00 
Men’s and Ladies’ Slippers. $1.50 to $ 3.00 
Men’s House Coats . . . . $3.50 to $15.00 
Men’s Lounging Robes. . . $10.00 to $25.00 


Men’s Bath Robes . . . . . $2.75 to $15.00 
Men’s Sets Men’s Mufflers . 


Suspenders, Arm Bands 


and Garters to match 50c., $1.00 
—- 6 


$1.50 
Men’s Neckwear . . 50¢ to $3.00 
Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs 25¢, 50c. 


50c to $2.00 


Men’s Caps. . 


Hose and Tie to match , 





Men’s Suspenders . . 


Beautiful and original gift cards, pretty gift boxes, and Children’s 
Xmas Souvenirs given to customers at the new Dickens Booths. 


And we shall have the merriest time in all 


all the Christmas long.—Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 


A. Shuman & Co. 





Men’s Fine Hose—4 pairs for 


Men’s Fur Gloves . 


Ladies’ Dressing Sacques 


Ladies’ Bath Robes 





- 50c t 310.00 
$3.00 
$3.50 to $25.00 
- $1.00 to $25.00 
$1.25, $1.50 
Ladies’ Blanket Robes $3.50 to $8,00 


$3.95 to $6.00 


the world, 





Shuman Corner 


BOSTON 








WOMEN AND WAR. l ours, which is the strongest, does not 





i need to use force to compel al- 
f legiance. All governments, I repeat, 
By Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. use force, and always will need to use 





;the minimum of force 
{riots and to handcuff criminals and 
the ballot is!hale them to court. But the compell- | 

ing of thousands of innocent privates 
of one country to slaughter as many 
of another country is an anachronism | 
which this century will end between 
civilized nations, just as the last cen- 
tury ended slavery in civilized na-| 


. to suppress 
Apparently the most popular objec- 
tion to giving women 
their inability to fight. 
In these new days, 
“games” have startled us with sup- 
posed new dangers which necessi- 
tate them. We have just celebrated 
the discovery of the Hudson and the 


amazing war 


posititious foreign foes; but the price | 


1of a few little torpedo boats covers all 


that we are spending to destroy this | 
enemy which stalks like the death | 
reaper with his scythe across our | 
land. 
60,000 More Deaths from Accident | 
Than from Civil War. 

Ten thousana homicides every year | 
disgrace our land. Sixty thousand | 
more were killed by accidents in four 
years than were killed on both sides | 
in four years of Civil War! Do Amer- 


| ent 


“The bended head and the long good- 
bye” all are simply described here 
with tbe unconscious pathos of an eye- 
witness. There were many amusing 
points, too, and the nurses grew wise 
and quick to seize upon those as a 
relief from the constant anxiety and 
daily sight of suffering. She says, 
“President Lincoln came to our ward 
a fortnight or more since. It was 
pathetic to see him pass from bed to 
bed, giving each occupant the warm, 
honest grasp for which he is noted. 
The fearful responsibility of his office 
weighs heavily upon him.” And Walt 
Whitman came to watch by the dying 
boys, sweet Mrs. Ripley from Concord, 
and others whose names are familiar. 
She speaks of hearing Anna Dickin- 
son in the House of Representatives, 
and “returned proud that such talent 
should have been given to a woman.” 
Prof. Felton’s daughter Mary, Miss 
Anna Lowell, the Misses Ware and 
Francis, all came to help. So the ter- 
rible days were brightened and made 
memorable by high endeavor and 
noble company. Cc. W. 





Human Beings vs. Things. By Ase- 
nath Carver Coolidge. Price $1.00. 
Hungerford-Holbrook Co. Watertown, 
N. Y. 


This story begins brightly with a 
half-humorous protest against wo- 
men’s sacrificing themselves to the 
care of “things.” The author makes 
her heroine win to her side not only 
a niece and her lover, but a lover of 
her own. The niece inherits a fine 
old mansion, filled with relics of all 
sorts, and the surrounding country is 
infested with railroad tramps. At this 
house the two couples meet, and pro- 
ceed to burn or use the old relics, give 
useful work to the tramps, and mer- 
rily prove with much wisdom, by the 
way, that human beings should always 
take precedence of things. C. W. 


“THE LAND OF LONG AGO.” 








By Ethel Colson. 





Though the autumn leaves are falling, 
I can feel a breath of Spring, 
Hear the robins gayly calling, 
See the butterflies a-wing;: 
Golden sunshine on the lucky 
River rippling soft and low— 
Ah! ’twas sweet in old Kentucky, 
In “The Land of Long Ago.” 


Just a sheaf of simple stories, 
Just such folk as you and I, 
Yet replete with gleaming glories 
Of the love that ne’er can die, 
With the hope that sweetens sorrow, 
Takes the sting from pain and care, 
And the faith that knows tomorrow 
Can but bring a world more fair. 
Dear Aunt Jane, how well we love 
her, 
And the radiant realm she knew, 
From the sky so bright above her 
To the flowers her garden grey! 


| Ah! Eliza Hall, God bless you, 


Since you’ve made our tired hearts 
young, 
And may never griefs distress you 
Half so real as those you’ve sung! 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 


Make your friend a Christmas pres- 


of the Woman Suffrage Cook 
| Book, published by the Washington 
E. S. A. It is handsomely bound in 


white, and contains many hundreds of 
recipes, with interesting 
matter in favor of equal suffrage. 
Every sold helns the campaign 


interspersed 


copy 





for the suffrage amendment now 
pending in Washington. Order it 
from Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 323 Ar- 
eade Building, Seattle, Wash., price 
$1.00. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 





We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUMS. 





To anyone sending us one new sub- 
scriber to the Woman’s Journal at 
$1.50, we will give as a premium a fine 
photograph of Henry B. Blackwell. 

For two new subscribers, we will 
send either “The Land of Long Ago,” 
by Eliza Calvert Hall, author of “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” or a year’s sub- 
scription to Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s new magazine, “The Forerun- 
ner.” 

For three new subscribers we will 
send either the beautiful Woman Suf- 
frage Calendar just published by the 
Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 
New York, or “Cht!idren’s Rights,” by 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub- 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause” (National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies—Mrs. 


Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 
Freedom League). 


HEN seeking Christmas Gifts, we 
invite your attention to ovr collec- 
tion. We have not only our own 

importation of Florentine Art, but we have 
Selected with care Art and Novelty Cal- 
endars, etc., especially appropriate for 
Christmas Gifts. 
SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 

56 Bromfield Street, Boston 


“RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaire 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
15 Temple Place, Boston 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 








NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
WEST l6th STREET | NEW YORK 




















invention of the steamboat, chiefly by 
a pageant of the costly short-lived ma- 
chines of destruction that mark our 
growth in suspicion and fear in inter- 
national relations. That we have in- 
creased our taxation six times over in 
sixteen years for these steel monsters 
means a baleful increase of the spirit 
that fears danger and seeks protec- 
tion in brute force. 


Other Objections Abandoned. 

The doctrine that the right to vote 
must depend on ability to use a gun 
is old; but the recent growth of mili- 
tarism gives it new emphasis, and it 
seems today the chief reliance of the 
objectors to woman suffrage, who are 
gradually abandoning, one by one, the 
other arguments that once did service. 
This doctrine is held by many who 


tions; slavery now lingers only in a| ican citizens know what these figures 


few barbarous corners of the world, } 
soon to disappear even there. 


Not One in 850 Fights. | 

For a citizen of our country, well} 
protected by two oceans, to base the | 
right to a vote on the ability to car-| 
ry arms, when among our 85,000,000} 
citizens less than 100,v00 have ever | 
been engaged at a time in foreign! 
war, implies an expectation of a re-} 
versal of all our past history, and| 
more frequent and terrible foreign ! 
wars after Hague Conferences than | 





before. It presupposes a war in 
which all the 20,000,000 men of the 
country will be called out, and the} 


country be ruined unless women also 
take their share in fighting. 


| In 120 Years, Only 15,000 Killed. 





are not hostile to woman’s influence | We are told to argue from the 
a other ways than by the suffrage, | known to the unknown. As in the}; 
and it must be met by patient argu-|jact 1290 years since we became a re- 


ment.,. “Come now, let us reason to- 
gether,” is the motto that American 
suffragists must write beneath “Votes 
for Women.” 


Government Not Based on Force. 

The doctrine that government is 
based on force applies, if at all, to a 
period of savagery. Government in a 
republic is based on the consent of 
the governed. Even where half the 
citizens have never been asked their 
consent, it nevertheless largely rests 
upon their tacit consent. All govern- 
ments use some force, but no govern- 
ment is based on force any more than 
it is based on food or fuel, on com- 
merce or roads, or on the multiplica- 
tion table and the attraction of grav- 
itation. 

War an Anachronism. 

The weakest governments are those 

which have not the consent of the 


| public we have lost by foreign bullets 
'in our three wars less than 15,000) 
| men, and as Secretary Root has 


igned 24 arbitration treaties with for- | 


;> 


;eign nations, which absolutely pre- 
clude any danger from attack by | 
those nations, including the great} 


| powers, is it not rather hysterical 
logic that is involved in the dictum 
|that a whole class of citizens, be- 
; cause they cannot fight, shall have no 
;more right than imbeciles and infants | 
ito select representatives to make the | 
{laws which govern them? | 


Tuberculosis Kills Ten Times As 
Many. 


Fifteen thousand, only, killed by for- | 
eigners in 120 years; yet more than | 
ten times that number are slain an-|} 
nually in our land by preventable tu- 
berculosis! 

Aside from pensions and war debts, | 


| battleships 
; brooms 
| women may not take arms, as did the 


|}as truly as men they can defend their 


| Amanda 


mean? We madly pay out the mil- 
lions by the dozen for each “Dread- | 
nought,” and disgrace our women | 
citizens by telling them they can have | 
no share in national defence. 
An Army of Teachers and Doctors. 
For their own self-respect, let wom- 
en know they can and o to defend 
their country as much as me... The 
noble army of school teachers is do- 
ing vastly more than the army and 
navy to preserve our republic. Abol- 
ish the former, and in one generation 
we should have a monarch or dictator 
over an illiterate mob. All that makes 
America respected would have van- 


ished. One cannot respect steel and 
lexplosives, though one may dread | 
{them. Intellect and character alone | 


command respect. The noble army of 
doctors, nurses, and health boards is 
doing incalculably more than all our 
to defend our country 
our real foes, and to these 
be added the women with 
making war on _ dirt. Our | 


from 
should 


; Boer women in the trenches, but just 


country from its only real enemies— 


tosses ® ® e | 
‘illiteracy, crime, disease, poverty, in- | 


temperance, unthrift, and that blind- 
ness to real issues and genuine dan- | 
gers which marks the beginning of | 
national decay.—N. Y. Evening Post. | 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Lady Nurse of Ward E. By} 
Akin Stearns. Baker and | 
Taylor Co. New York. | 

How the sight of this little book | 
brings back the thrilling days of the | 
war, when I, burning with desire to 
help, was refused a place in the hos- 
pital because of my youth! The cour- 


governed, and must cudgel them into | $237,000,000 of the people’s taxes were , age, the faithfulness, the terrible suf- 


submission. 


| | 


The government like | taken last year to defend us from sup-| fering, 


OPEN 


CCORDING to our 


usual custom, in or- 
der to afford the 


shopping public and those 
professional 


business and 
people whose duties pre- 

.! vent them from shopping 

! , : 

-. during the day, this store 
will remain open evenings until 
Christmas. 

will prove 


The New Subway cai 


convenience to our patrons, as both 
exits and entrance to same can be 
made at Summer and Winter Streets 
—a direct entrance to our store. 


(o 





c 





y 
a 


@ 


BOSTON'S CHRISTMAS STORE 


LCMRIST 


Washington and Winter Streets 
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478 pages. 


‘*Here is an author who can make history as 
fascinating as romance.”’ 


ld Boston Days and Ways 


BY MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


The famous happenings of an eventful period in Boston's early his- 
tory, from the dawn of the Revolution until the town became a city, are 
here handled with a fresh and vigorous touch. 

Many little known incidents are introduced and a large amount 
of material hitherto the possession of some private family is included. 
The chapters on the early social and literary life, the establishment of 
the first theatre and the famous French visitors are of special interest. 


Superbly illustrated from rare portraits and old views 
Decorated cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net; 


—BostoON TRANSCRIPT. 


postpaid, $2.71 





Courant. 


wholesome, quaint human appeal.— 


By the Author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky” 


The Land of Long Ago 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
The book is an inspiration.—Aoston Glove. 
Aunt Jane has become a real personage in American literature.— Hartford 
To a greater degree than her previous work it touches the heart by its 
—Boston Transcript. 


Fully illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 





At all Booksellers or of the Publishers 


- 34 Beacon St., Boston 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Woman Who Never Did Wrong, 
and Other Stories. By Katherine E. 


Conway. Thomas J. Flynn & Co., 
Boston. 

This book contains nine _ stories, 
dealing with various aspects of the 


life of Roman Catholics in America. 
All are pleasantly written and have 
good morals—the moral in some 
cases being one that would appeal 
more strongly to a Catholic than to a 
Protestant reader. “The Tragedy of 
a Broken Word,” for instance, is the 
story of a Catholic young man who 
married a Protestant girl, she promis- 
ing that the children shall be brought 
up in his faith. This promise she un- 
scrupulously breaks, and when the 
first baby is born during his absence, 
she promptly has it baptized as a 
Protestant. The knot is cut by the 
speedy death of father and child, af- 
ter the latter has been secretly bap- 
tized by a Catholic relative. But, in 
34 out of the 46 States of the Union, 
the father has today the sole right to 
say in what religion the children shall 


be educated. In the famous Agar- 
Ellis case in England, a Protestant 
man married a Catholic girl, obtaining 


her consent only by the promise that 
the children should be brought up as 
Catholics. He not only brought them 
up as Protestants, but separated them 
entirely from their mother, for fear 
she should teach them her own reli- 
gion. In all the States of the Union 
except 12, he could do the same thing 
today. Miss Conway could have made 
her imaginary tragedy much greater 
by reversing the case. 
A. S. B. 


Sonnets. By Fanny Purdy Palmer. 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 

These twenty-eight sonnets voice 
many varied thoughts and sentiments, 
and bear out the motto of the second 
part: “A sonnet is a coin; its face re- 
veals the soul.” The author's appreci- 
ation of natural beauty is shown in 
such lines as “The Carmel Valley from 
the River’s Mouth”: 


Find me new feelings, Heart! 
vision, Eyes! 

For words befitting beauty that I’ve 
brought 

From other scenes, for this avail me 
naught. 

Beyond these dunes, 
Mountains rise, 


New 


where wooded 








The mediaeval dream of Paradise! 
Mantled in Manzanita lies the way 
Toward the Vale; the light of golden 


rose 

That after sunset serves the day’s 
delay 

Is over all: the shadowy river flows— 

Bearing, along the silvery sands it 
laves, 

The Willows’ message to the Ocean’s 
waves. 


A sterner note is struck in “Judged 
by the Sphinx”: 


The Theban Sphinx who watched the 
road along, 


With brooding eyes upon the mov- 
ing mass, 

Cried, “Halt! and Guess my Riddle 
ere you pass. 

Why is Truth’s quest the Right—all 
else the Wrong?” 

In state advanced the leader of the 
throng— 

An autocrat whom none in pomp sur- 
pass. 

Flatterers and slaves he hears, but 


not, alas! 
The still, small voice which makes the 
spirit strong. 
He cannot answer what the Sphinx de- 
mands, 
No time has he to judge ’twixt false 
and true! 
world needs only 
derstands 
The difference,” 
She grew 
Colossal, cried, 
atone!” 
erushed a _ despot 
breast of stone. 


“The him who un- 


quoth the questioner. 
“Thus, sightless soul, 
her 


And *gainst 


A. S. B. 





Now? By Charles Gilbert 
The Gorham Press. 


Why Not 
Davis, M.D. 
Boston. 

Dr. Davis speaks warmly and well 
on several subjects. The Tariff, Race 
Prejudice, Public Ownership—but we 
confine ourselves to the quoting from 
the chapter on woman suffrage. He 
says truly: “Jefferson’s well-known 
phrase is useful only to be glibly 
rolled under the tongues of Fourth of 
July orators, while one-half of a great 
people are disfranchised, taxed, sub- 
ject to the law, and still allowed no 
voice in the legislative, judicial or 
executive branches of the govern- 
ment.” Further on he adds, “Five 
millions of American women are 
earning their own living. Is it not 
just that these wage-earners should 











The sense beholds the Earth in|have a voice in adjusting the eco- 
Heaven's disguise, nomic and political conditions that 

And, stirred, recals—thro’ vernal|surround them?’ In regard to cour- 
meadows fraught age, he says, “It is a mark of bravery, 

With broideries of flowers in symbols |say the warriors, to die for one’s 
wrought— country. There are crises in human 
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life, where it is a still higher mark 
of true bravery, to live and endure 
through agony and tears—and this, 
tens of thousands of women are doing 
silently and alone.” He believes that 
the one great thing that will make for 
universal peace will be woman suf- 
frage, and says, “War will never cease 
until woman stands by the side of 
man—his equal, a glorified compan- 
ion.” 

Would that his dreams might come 
true! Cc. W. 


Men, the Workers. By 
arest Lloyd. Doubleday, 
New York. 

In this volume, Anne Withington 
and Carolina Stallbohm have collected 
fourteen articles and speeches by the 
late Henry D. Lloyd. Some of the inci- 
dents which called them forth have be- 
come historic, others have been forgot- 
ten, but every question treated is still 
a vital issue in the labor movement to- 
day. Take the burning question of in- 
junctions. Mr. Lloyd says: 

“In 1882 the freight handlers of New 
York struck against a reduction of 
their pay from 20 to 17 cents an hour. 
The railroad officials locked out and 
shut down the business of the metropo- 
lis rather than pay the men this wage, 
scanty enough. Trade was paralyzed; 
trucks stood in the streets by thou- 
sands for days, waiting to be unloaded. 
The railroad officials sat serene in their 
office, waiting for the men to starve 
and for the public to become so infuri- 
ated as to tolerate this injustice to the 
men, or any other iniquity, provided 
the Goddess of Getting-On were al- 
lowed to get on again. But public 
opinion was not as ‘advanced’ then as 
it has since become. It was so clear 
that the price asked by the men was 
fair, and the railroads were manufac- 
turing general distress to goad the peo- 
ple into forgetfulness of the rights of 
the men, that public opinion forced the 
authorities to act. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral, reinforced with able counsel sup- 
plied by the Chamber of Commerce, ap- 
plied to the courts for a mandamus to 
compel the corporations to operate 
their roads, even though they had to 
pay this living wage. The judge to 
whom this application was made re- 
fused it. He was the same who after- 
ward fined members of the Oil Trust 
$250 for conspiracy to blow up a com- 
petitor’s refinery full of workingmen. 
The highest court unanimously re- 
versed this, and decided that the man- 
damus should have been granted. But 
by this time the strike was lost and 
the railroads had won all they played 
for—won it by the timely and indispen- 
sable help of a judge’s bad law, the in- 
. The law tells us 
it has a remedy for every wrong; what 
remedy has the law for the wrong done 
these men? Ten years ago it was an 
injunction against the road that was 


Henry Dem- 
Page & Co., 


applied for; now it is an injunction 
against the men. Then, attorney-gen- 
erals moved for the public; now, for 
the corporations.” 

In another place, Mr. Lloyd says: 
“Do not set your watch by that 
church clock,’ said Mark Twain in 
Hartford, to a friend. ‘It is 200 years 
‘behind time.’ This attempt to re-en- 


slave the workingman is behind time. 
The opposition to woman suffrage was 
lost ages ago when it was first admit- 
ted that women had souls.” 

The book is handsomely printed, 
with an admirable index, and a 
frontispiece showing Mr. Lloyd and 
John Mitchell seated together over 
papers. A. 8. B. 





The Evolution of the American 
Flag. By Lloyd Balderston, Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics in the West 
Chester State Normal School. Ferris 
& Leach, Philadelphia (Pa.). Price 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08. 

This book tells the story of the 


making of the first Stars and Stripes, 
and all that is known of the Grand 
Union Flag, which preceded the pres- 
ent national ensign, and resembled it 
in having 13 stripes alternate red and 
white. The facts given are supported 
by references to contemporary records 
wherever available, and the part of 
the narrative resting upon verbal evi- 
dence is backed up by affidavits of 
those who heard the account froin the 
original narrator. The essential fea- 
tures of the Betsey Ross story are veri- 
fied. These are, briefly, that the first 
flag of stripes and stars was a sample, 
made to the order of General Wash- 


ington, Robert Morris and George 
Ross, by Betsey Ross, shortly before 
the Declaration of Independence. The 


new flag did not come into use at 
once, and was probably not much used 
until after the passage of the famous 
Lresolution of June 14, 1777. This book 
for the first time places the widely ac- 
cepted tradition in regard to the ori- 
gin of Old Glory on a secure historic 
basis. 

When the rough design for the flag 
was shown to Betsey, she noticed that 
the stars were six-pointed, and sug- 
gested that they be made with five 
points. “The gentlemen agreed with 
her that five points would be better, 
but thought the six-pointed star 
would be easier to make. She showed 
them how a five-pointed star could be 
made with a single clip of the scis- 
sors. Gen. Washington then and 
there changed the sketch.” 

A grandniece of Betsey Ross, who 
remembered her well, has left a de- 
scription of her in her old age as “a 
beautiful little old lady, with very 
blue eyes.” 

The materials for this work were 
collected by George Canby, a grand- 
son of Elizabeth Claypoole (‘Betsey 
Ross”). Upon George Canby’s death, 


the collection passed into the posses- 
sion of his nephew, Lloyd Balderston, 
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the work into the literary 
shape in which it is now presented. 
The book is a volume of 144 pages. 
with a four-color cover design, and 
four colored plates in the text, besides 
many illustrations in line and half- 
tone, including several facsimiles of 
Revolutionary documents. 


who put 


A. S. B. 


Women in Industry. By Edith Ab- 
bott, Ph.D., of Hull House, Chicago. 
With an introductory note by Prof. 
Sophonisba Breckinridge of Chicago 
University. D. Appleton & Co. 

This valuable study of women’s 
work goes back to Colonial days, 
tracing out with admirable accuracy 
the growth of their full entrance into 
the great company of industrial wage- 
earners. Miss Abbott studies these 
questions, How far is the gainful em- 
ployment of women peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century? 
Has the growth of our manufacturing 
industries provided a new field for the 
employment of women? And has the 
result been that what was formerly 
“men’s work” has passed into the 
hands of women? Of course domestic 
cares absorbed them largely. But 
they early took out licenses to keep 
“ordinaries” and shops. They raised 
garden seeds for sale. Women were 
employed in the early paper mills, 
where, we are told, they were paid 
about 75 cents a week and board! 
Spinning and weaving were profitable 
industries, and quaint extracts from 
old account books show the rates. 
The story of the Lowell mill-girls is 
familiar. Miss Abbott quotes Lucy 
Larcom as saying, “The girls there 





Every suffragist should OWN a 
suffrage calendar. 
Every suffragist should GIVE a 
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Why not YOU and why not NOW? Send 
for a ‘* Vctes tor Women”’ calender. Pub- 
lished by the Chicago Political Equality League, 
934 Fine Art Building, Chicago. 














PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 








were just such girls as are knocking 
at the doors of young women’s col- 
leges today.” 

This book is a thoughtful, wise, 
careful search into causes, and oppor- 
tunities for women. It will richly 
repay the student of social conditions 
for reading. Cc. W. 


A YOUNG ARMENIAN wishes to do 
housework in a family, to earn his 
living while preparing for a course in 
Technology. He has taken freshman 
and sophomore courses at Anatolia 


College, Marsovan. Speaks fairly 
good English, is neat looking and 
pleasant. Address Vahan Calendar, 15 


Temple place, Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE is the great- 
est movement in the world today. It 
will come, but when and how? Send 
25 cts. (silver) for my splendid poem, 
which answers those questions in a 
way the women have not yet thought 
of. Send for it, take the advice and 
watch the results. Address T. R. 
ARMSTRONG, UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 4t 
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YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 


A book of woman soiree readings ons 
recitations, compiled Rev. Anna 
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Anthony. Order from the Woman’s Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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A YULE SONG. 





By Clinton Scollard. 





Mistletoe and holly rule, 

For the year is at the Yule; 
There are chimes that tell of mirth 
To the utmost bounds of earth; 
Everywhere, in hut and hall, 

Lo, good-will is prodigal! 


Though the clouds or brood or part, 
There is sunshine in the heart; 
Though the winds be rioting, 

It is only joy they sing; 

Everything, though rough and rude, 
Breathes of some beatitude. 


Sorrow,—'tis a thing forgot! 
Bitterness,—we know it not! 
Yearning toward the utmost good, 
We attain to brotherhood, 

And the chrismal crown thereof 
Which, for all mankind, is love! 





MRS. HOWE AND MRS. SNOWDEN 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 





December 14 was a red-letfer occa- 
sion for woman suffragists in this 
vicinity, with Mrs. Philip Snowden of 
tngland and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
both appearing on the platform of 
Tremont Temple in behalf of votes for 
women. 

Mrs. R. Y. Fitzgerald presided, and 
en the platform with her, besides the 
speakers, were Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, Mrs. 
Barthold Schlesinger, Mrs. Mary H. 
Page, Mrs. George H. Morris and Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. 

When Mrs. Howe arrived, accom- 
panied by her youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, the audience rose 
and remained standing until she was 
seated. Mrs. Fitzgerald presented 
Mrs. Howe as one ever beloved and 
ever young. Another burst of ap- 
plause swept through the audience as 
the lady was assisted to a chair nearer 
the centre of the platform, from which 
she spoke briefly, but in tones that 
were easily heard. She excused the 
sitting posture, saying: “You can im- 
agine that at ninety I cannot well 
stand alone, though I have had to 
stand alone a good deal. But I am 
not the only woman who has had to 
stand alone. In the early time there 
was a good deal of loneliness among 
progressive women. Now very distin- 
guished people come from across the 
sea to tell us of their interest in these 
things. Times change and good things 


grow. 
“Great matters of progress come 


slowly because they have to be 
thought out. Progress is a matter of 
thought and character. The world 


gets wiser, but it doesn’t get better 
very fast. It takes time to think it 
eut. 

“Suffrage, when we asked for it, 
was a very new thing. When Lucy 
Stone asked if she could go to college, 
all that her father could say was: ‘Is 
the girl crazy?’ I think my father 
would have thought me mad if I had 
asked to be sent to Columbia, as my 
brothers were, to learn all those won- 
derful things which made men so 
learned, you know. 

“You remember that Christ re- 
proached the people of his time for 
not knowing that there was a better 
time coming. They didn’t think any- 
thing of the kind. Time has now 
done so much for suffrage and we 
must have moderation and courage, 
above all courage. 

“In the olden time a woman might 
do a little sewing, might take board- 
ers or, if she had brains enough 
might do teaching. Now she may do 
any honest and profitable thing; the 
professions are open to us, now there 
are increasing opportunities to a great 
deal of very honorable, very happy, 
and I am glad to say, profitable occu- 
pations. 

“It is very gratifying to us to have 
present the distinguished speaker of 


this evening. Her views and ours 
agree very well. She thinks about 
suffrage as an American woman 


would, which I hope is complimen- 
tary. You will hear her with profit 
and delight.” 

When the applause had again sub- 
sided, Mrs. Fitzgerald presented Mrs. 
Snowden, who began with words of 
affectionate regard for Mrs. Howe and 
said: “The very sound of her voice is 
sufficient to make all suffragists re- 
consecrate themselves to a mighty and 
marvellous cause.” Following this 
tribute came an address of more than 
an hour and a half. It took up the 
franchise qualifications for men, the 
ways now open by which women may 
express themselves at the polls, some- 
thing of the various societies organ- 
ized for the purpose of getting full 
Parliamentary franchise for them, 
and occasional references to those in 
high places who oppose such meas- 
ures. All this was punctuated with 
witty comments on English politics as 
seen through the clear eyes of this 
slender little woman. 

“Where a woman satisfies the au- 
thorities that she fulfils any one of the 
qualifications which qualify men for 
office, we ask that she be not disquali- 
fied to vote, simply because she was 
born a woman,” said Mrs. Snowden. 

“We believe from the very depths of 
our souls that if one woman is digni- 
fied by this function, womanhood is 
raised. So far have we progressed 
that for a man in Great Britain open- 
ly to declare himself an enemy to 
woman suffrage is for him to make 
himself out as either unintelligent or 
not particularly good. 
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“We have a writers’ league, in 
which we have not Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, for which may we be made 
truly thankful. Amen. We have no 
room, in our time, for such specimens 
of arrested development as that coun- 
trywoman of mine. She used to be 
associated with the Fabian movement, 
which stood for suffrage, but although 
a great woman, she was not great 
enough to separate an objectionable 
people from the cause they profess to 
serve, and we are in danger of doing 
precisely the same thing. 

“We are in danger of saying that 
because certain people do _ certain 
things we will not support a good 
cause, and we are proving ourselves 
hopelessly and utterly contemptible 
by taking that attitude. 

“There are certain conditions where 
I believe the use of physical violence 
right and necessary. If one person, 
monarch, lord or potentate of any de- 
scription seeks to thrust his law upon 
a nation, and that nation has no con- 
stitutional means of redress, the man 
must be put out of the way. I go 
farther. If one class in a community 
seeks to impose its law upon the other 
classes, and those other classes have 
no constitutional means of redress, 
they are justified in rising against 
their oppressor. 

“T go still farther, and I say that if 
one sex opposes, deliberately and 
continuously, the interests of the 
other sex and that other sex has no 
constitutional means of redress, that 
other sex is justified in using physical 
force in obtaining its rights. 

“Our problem, however, is not man. 
Our problem all the time is ourselves. 
In Great Britain we have more than a 
million women organized for woman 
suffrage. We have twelve millions 
still ‘on the fence.’ Among these are 
the great sinners who are telling the 
Government that they need not worry 
about the matter—that they are con- 
tent to wait for the budget and what- 
ever else there is. 

“Why don’t the Liberal women of 
my country do what the Irishmen 
have done and go to Mr. Asquith and 
say, ‘If you don’t promise to deal with 
suffrage we will not only hold back at 
this critical time, but we will go and 
help the Conservatives in their places, 
where the Conservatives are stand- 
ing.’ 

“The mother spirit has been absent 
too long from national housekeeping. 
“Woman suffrage means one thing 
more than anything else,” she said in 
closing. “It means less of sex and 
more of humanity.” 





A GOOD CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





And a winner for suffrage. Suf- 
frage is well set forth in the Birth- 
day Calendar of Suffrage Women in 
pictures of leaders and gems of 
thought. This calendar never goes 
out of date—the date cards can be 
changed to suit each year. Twelve 
pages. 

Special rate,—four for one dollar or 
thirty cents each, sent postpaid to any 
address. 

Address the Woman's Journal, 6 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass., or the 
compiler, Jane A. Stewart, 762 South 
5ist street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The American Purity Alliance and 
Philanthropist (formerly 207 East 15th 
street) has removed its headquarters 
to 156 Fifth avenue, New York, rooms 
527 and 529. 





An odd and interesting calendar, 
called “The Pyramid,” has been de- 
vised, reproducing the main part of 
the exhibit at “1915,” and showing the 
gradual rise of opportunities and 
equality for women. It is for sale at 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston street, for 
ten cents; by mail, twelve cents. 
Send for one. 





If Mrs. Asquith is half as unamiable 
as she is depicted by William Watson 
in “The Woman with the Serpent’s 
Tongue,” it is no wonder that Mr. As 
qguith is so strongly opposed to woman 
suffrage. John Stuart Mill says you 
ean tell with almost laughable accu- 
racy what a man’s wife is like by find- 








‘ing out what his opinion of women is. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley spoke in her 
usual charming fashion at the tea 
given her at headquarters, last week, 
giving a clear and vivid description of 
the work in New York. 





On election day, members of the 
Newton (Mass.) Equal Franchise 
League distributed cards bearing the 
inscription: “According to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, women 
are citizens. Article 4, section 1; 
Article 14, section 1. While Massa- 
chusetts pretends to recognize the 
Constitution of the United States, she, 
in fact, disregards it wholly, so far 
as allowing the women of the Com- 
monwealth to exercise the right of 
suffrage, which is inherent in citizen- 
ship.” Many years ago some of the 
suffragists claimed the ballot under 
that clause of the Constitution, and 
carried a test case up to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. The court decided, in 
substance, that women are citizens, 
but that the right to vote is not in- 
herent in citizenship. A baby in arms 
is a citizen, but he cannot vote. A 
man who cannot read and write is a 
citzen, but in Massachusetts he can- 
not vote. 





A magazine to be called Woman’s 
Era is to be started in New Orleans 
next January. It will be edited by 


Prof. Margaret E. Cross, and an- 
nounces articles by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 


Anna Shaw, Maud Ballington Booth, 
Florence Kelley, Pauline Steinem, 
Mme. Sarah Anderson, Kate Bar- 
nard, Eva Perry Moore and other 
well known women. The price of the 
Woman’s Era will be $1.50 a year, or 
$1.00 to clubs of ten received before 
Dec. 1. The management offers a 
prize of $25 apiece for the best essay 
by a club woman on Literature, Music, 
Civics, Economics, Woman Suffrage 
(for or against) and Arts and Crafts. 
The papers may be sent in at any time 
between January and May. Address 
Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 





The portrait of Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Leavitt of Denver appears in the 
Woman’s Journal this week, through 
the courtesy of “Lillian Hartman’s 
Colorado.” Mrs. Leavitt, the daughter 
of William Jennings Bryan, was lately 
reported to be about to seek election to 
Congress from Colorado. This story 
was one of the many baseless canards 
circulated about Colorado women, 





Boston suffragists went on a sight- 
seeing taxicab ride through the busi- 
ness district Tuesday, and if the at- 
titude of the crowds speaks for any- 
thing, Boston believes in “votes for 
women.” “You're all right,” shouted 
the cabmen, and the _ bystanders 
laughed and waved and_ cheered. 
There were six taxicabs in all and 30 
suffragists. The taxis flaunted long 
yellow streamers bearing the legend 
“Votes for Women,” and each of the 
women carried similar banners. Big 
red placards announced Mrs. Snow- 
den’s meeting at Tremont Temple in 
the evening. 

The procession started from the suf- 
frage headquarters on Boylston street 
shortly before noon. The party in- 
cluded Mrs. Richard V. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. M. H. Page, Mrs. Charles Cabot, 
Miss Florence Luscomb, Miss Ethel 
Macomber, Miss Gertrude Cliff, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett and Miss Mabel 
Ewell. The route followed took them 
down town to the market district, 
past Quincy and Faneuil Hall mar- 
ket. 

In front of the business men’s res- 
taurants on Pearl street the taxis 
were halted at the noon hour, and the 
crowds of business men had an oppor- 
tunity to see the banners announcing 
the lecture as well as Boston suffra- 
gettes. 





HUMOROUS. 





There was the making of a poet in 
the four-year-old boy who said, ‘“Moth- 
er, I know what a dream is. It is what 
the pillow tells you while you are 
asleep.” 





“Why did the policeman let the 
burglar escape when he saw all the 
people pursuing him?” “He said he 
thought it was all a stunt for moving 
pictures.”—Cleveland Leader. 


Pauline’s mother asked her one day 
if it had ever been necessary for the 
teacher to speak to her. Pauline 
answered quickly, “Oh, no, mamma.” 
Then she added, “She had to speak to 
all the class but me this afternoon.” 
“Why, what did she say?” “Oh, she 
said, ‘Now children, we'll all wait un- 
til Pauline is in order.’”—The Delin- 
eator. 





Little Lucy had caught sight of a 
few white hairs among her grand- 
mother’s locks, and she began to pull 
them out. 

“What on earth are you doing, 
Lucy?” exclaimed grandma. “Oh!” re- 
plied Lucy, “I am just picking the 
basting threads out of your hair, 
grandma.” 





Grandma said to small Carrie, who 
was partaking freely of berries, 
“Don’t eat any more berries, or you 
will have a pain under your apron.” 
Carrie regarded the dainty apron seri- 
ously for a moment, then _ said, 
“Please take my apron off, grandma.” 





“You simply cannot trust any- 
body,” declares the lady. “My maid, 
whom I had the utmost confidence 
in, left me suddenly yesterday, and 
took with her my beautiful pearl 
brooch.” That is too bad,” sympa- 
thizes the friend. “Which one was 
it?” “That very pretty one I 
+g through last spring.”— 

e. 








The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th, on February 10th and 24th, March 
10th and 24th, at 4 p. m. 











SPEAKERS 

Goy. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo. Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, i1 West 12th 
Street, New York. 





Orchestra Seats, 
ist Balcony Seats, 


$1.00 Each 
50c Each : 

















Cleveland Piain Dealer. 
$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


beautiful edition.” 
“Will make an ideal holiday gift.” 


holiday book counters than this. 


today.” —Philadelphia Press. 
literature. 


Illustrated. $2.50 met. 


the above and many other books. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Selection of the best 
Books of the Season 


SUSANNA AND SUE 


“One of the most attractive books of the season. . 
Rebecva, will tind as many lovers as the heroine of ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm.’ ”— 
Fully illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens and N. C. 


LOWELL’S THE COURTIN’ 
Over 40 Illustrations, By Arthur I. Kellar 


“This humorous pastoral ballad was never more charmingly produced than in this 
+ + «Standard, Chicago. 


-—Chicago News, $1.50 net. 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN 


“It is safe to say that no handsomer volume is likely to be placed on the season’s 
- «+ «’—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 

“Mr. Marden’s book cannot fail to prove a serviceable introduction to the Spain of 

Fully illustrated. $3 00 ne. 


GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS 


Both a bandbook for the traveller in Greece and an introduction to Greek history and 
Postage 16 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston: 
Please send me your illustrated Holiday Bulletin Sully describing 





By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Little Sue, a miniature 


Wyeth. 


Postage 13 cents. 


By Philip S. Marden 


Postage 18 cents. 


By F.G.@A.C.E. Allison 














Have You 


boys and girls. 


Sccn Our 





New Toy Store? 


Two entire floors—nearly 40,000 square feet 
—of our great new Annex Building filled to 
overflowing with thousands of toys, dolls 
and games—the most entrancing display 


ever spread before the eyes of New England's 














Goods is most attractive. 














q@ MISS M. F. FISK’S RED GLOVE SHOP, 322 
Boylston Street, is a most fascinating place for Christmas 
Shopping. All of the most prominent makes of Gloves 
are shown in large variety, in the newest shades, for 
men and women, at $1.50 and $2.00 per pair. 
display of Neckwear, Fashionable Veils and Leather 


And the 
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